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Editorial 
Our correspondent revives the problem of fiction supply on a paying basis to readers in public 
libraries. The figures he gives of the sums that a charge of one penny per issue might realize 
in certain libraries if the number of books issued remains as last year are impressive ; the 
sums are usefully substantial. He does not deal with objeétions obvious to librarians. We 
have recently been admonished for making any charge in connexion with our lendings, as we 
have shown in these pages, when we wrote that the law can be altered although new library 
legislation seems unlikely at present. The other quite practical difficulties are that one 
withdraws privileges from the public only at the risk of a clamour for their restoration. 
Then it is commonsense to argue that if the people desire to provide themselves with any kind 
of reading from public funds they have the right to do so. At present they appear to exercise 
that right, otherwise it seems unlikely that a large city would allow two millions of fiction to be 
circulated out of a total issue of three and a half millions. It cannot be contended that our 
local Statesmen do not see the significance of these figures. There is the further question of 
the unsatisfactory nature of the terms non-fiction as embracing everything that is not narrative 
imaginative prose, and fiction as embracing everything that is. The whole question, like the 
poor, is always with us, but it cannot conveniently be brushed aside. 


Since 1952 Westminster Public Libraries have published a Classified Catalogue of non- 
fiction books in 12 monthly parts with a cumulative annual volume. From experience gained 
since the inception of the present system, we are led to believe that a better service will be 
given if, in future, they publish quarterly issues (instead of monthly parts) each complete 
with full author and subjeé indexes and bound in stiff manilla covers. 

* * * * 


The Reading Public Libraries Committee proposes to publish, if sufficient subscriptions 
are forthcoming, a catalogue of its local collection. This local colleétion consists of about 
6,000 books and pamphlets together with many scrap books, letters, prints, maps and manu- 
scripts, and the area covered is the town of Reading and the county of Berkshire. Part of the 
cost of printing will be borne by a bequest of £1,000 made to the library, but in order to 
ensure publication one hundred or more subscribers are needed in addition. There is no 
bibliography of the county of Berkshire in existence and this proje¢éted work would fill the gap. 


* * * *x 


On January 5th, 1954, a new children’s library service was opened in Antigua, Leeward 
Islands, British West Indies, by His Grace the Archbishop of York, in the presence of H.E. the 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, Sir Kenneth Blackburne, to mark the commencement of 
the centenary year of the Antigua Public Library. The seleétion, cataloguing and processing 
of the bookstock was done by the Eastern Caribbean Regional Library in Trinidad, which 
also provided staff assistance in Antigua during December and January. Unfortunately, a 
collection of more than 900 volumes which had been shipped from Trinidad did not arrive 
in time, owing to a mechanical breakdown in the steamer carrying them, but a sufficient 
number of books had been prepared locally to make an attractive display. His Grace opened 
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and dedicated the new library, which is housed at one end of the lending department, and 
partitioned off by bookstacks. The walls are decorated with nursery rhyme paintings by a 
local artist, and the chairs were presented by the school children of the island. 


The doétrine is gaining ground that assistants should not allow considerations of 
inconvenience caused to employers—that is, to librarians, councils and committees—or any 
feeling of obligation, to weigh at all when opportunities occur to better their own 
circumstances, however short a time they may have been employed ; that every assistant’s 
duty is to himself only and that he owes nothing whatever to his employer. As in every 
similar and, today, commonly encountered argument there is some measure of right and 
reason in this doétrine ; but we understand that other librarians—and indeed many assistants — 
hold the view that such a practice, carried out fully, will not only harm professional reputation 
generally but will also result in serious deterioration of an assistant’s chara¢ter. The matter 
might be a profitable subject for debate in library clubs and circles. 


Great town libraries grow greater and their work increases in complexity and interest 
under the Stresses of the difficult but infinitely challenging time in which we live. There are 
no two exactly alike because our big towns are “universes” in themselves, immense in their 
diversity, activities, products ; they have their individual accent even, as any meeting of 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester men proves. Their libraries are the reflection of 
almost every human interest and also differ infinitely in detail. Their one common feature is 
that they all centre in a reference library and, although all seem to have envisaged a lending 
library service, that seems to be a proliferation of the central institution. Growth has been 
wonderful; in a century the libraries of the great towns we have named have grown from tens 
of thousands in volumes to hundreds of thousands; central libraries have been reinforced, 
in some cases by more than thirty district libraries, several of which are much larger than an 
average town library, and,for outer areas, van libraries; in brief, their annual reports are 
summaries of the whole of library administration. Of these towns Manchester is impressive, 
as it has the most modern central library, the great rotunda in St. Peter’s Square which is 
possibly the finest public library building in Europe and is the pivot of the whole library 
service of north-west England. There may be some activity that is not in its wide ambit ; we 
do not know it. It sends out light and interest in the Manchester Review, the best of the surviving 
library magazines which is also a representative current catalogue of additions. Obviously, in 
such a notice as this, which is occasioned by our receipt of the 101st Annual Report, we can 
only touch the margins of the work done. Mere Statistics show that 6,241,375 volumes were 
issued, 304,145 more than the year before ; that 83,000 new volumes were added ; that the 
issues to children exceeded one million for the first time ; and a new branch for Hollyhedge 
District was opened and has been almost embarassingly successful. And so on. The student 
would do well to read this report for the light it throws on modern planning —the photographs 
of the branch libraries which on one side seem more window than wall ; on details of readers’ 
use, on reference display—as, for example the implications of the phrase: “Some 12,000 
volumes are to be found on the open shelves of the Great Hall. The volumes comprise a 
constantly changing collection of quick reference books, source books, standard authorities 
and a large selection of works for which there is continuous demand” ; on the variety of 
reference work in the general, commercial, technical, other special and music libraries ; the 
copying and photographic services; exhibitions ; the vast administrative machinery behind 
it all; the interlending service the inter-library co-operation from this the H.Q. of the 
North Western Regional System; work with children and youth; school libraries, hospital 
libraries for patients and (13 of them) for staff; the services to Residential Homes ; the 
Prisons ; and, finally but not exhaustively, there is the Library Theatre, which for the first 
time has been directly managed and controlled by the Library Committee and Staff, has ina 
session of 22 weeks presented 176 performances of eight entirely worth-while plays—and has 
paid its way. The cost to Manchester has been £255,192, or 7s. 3d. per head ; to use the 
somewhat musty phrase, the cost of two packets of 20 cigarettes, the daily consumption ot 
many men and women. 
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Children’s Reading” 


By W. S. HauGu, B.A., F.L.A. 
(City Librarian of Bristol) 


Ir we are to consider the relationship of reading to education we ought to have in our minds 
a reasonably clear idea of what we mean by education. Now, even if I thought I knew the 
ultimate aims of education—and I assure you I make no such claim—I would have the good 
sense not to air any views on the subjeé before this distinguished gathering. You will, 
however, correét me if | am wrong when I say that modern educational policy is based largely 
on the theory of developing the latent interests of the individual in place of the older theory 
of subjeéting all to the discipline of a rigid curriculum for parts of which any particular child 
might have no interest and no aptitude. 

Alfred North Whitehead in his book, ‘“The aims of education,” wrote : “‘What we should 
aim at producing is men who possess both culture and expert knowledge in some special 
direction. Their expert knowledge will give them the ground to start from, and their culture 
will lead them as deep as philosophy and as high as art. We have to remember that the 
valuable intellectual development is self-development . . .” 

In recent years, several social surveys undertaken quite independently of each other, have 
shown that there is a close correlation between the level of general mental ability and the range 
and variety of interests of the individual, although no one is willing to say which is cause and 
which effect. I would suggest that it is within our own experience and observation that a 
man of lively intelligence tends to have a wide range of interests, to be a useful member of 
society, and to live a full and satisfying life. The converse is certainly true. Carr-Saunders, 
Mannheim and Rhodes undertook a survey in 1938 of 1,000 juvenile delinquents and found 
that in the London area 56 per cent of the delinquents had no leisure interests, as compared 
with a corresponding figure of 15 per cent in a control group of non-delinquents. 

The importance of developing to the fullest possible extent the potential intelligence and 
interests of individuals is particularly underlined in the case of this country. We live in a 
densely populated island and are unable even to grow our own food yet we enjoy a high 
standard of living materially spiritually and culturally. We can only maintain those standards 
by our ability to compete successfully in world markets. Thomas Huxley said some years 
ago and it is even more true today: “We are in the presence of a struggle for existence, a 
struggle in which science and brains take the place of swords and sinews, the result of which 
will be decided in the school, the university, the laboratory and the workshop.” We are in 
competition with nations possessed quantitatively of far greater resources of manpower than 
ours. To us, therefore, the quality of our people is of overwhelming and vital importance. 

Assuming that our society is able to ensure its survival and pay its way, we can then turn 
our attention to means whereby the path may be opened for the individual to live a richer, 
fuller and more satisfying life. Matthew Arnold wrote of the “harmonious perfection only 
to be won by unreservedly cultivating many sides in us.” These are the twin problems of 
education—to fit society and the individual both to live and to live the good life. 

May we consider the place of reading against this background ? What is its nature ? 
What part does it play in life ? 

The ability to read has not always been a necessary or even desirable accomplishment to 
the man who would live the good life. The civilization of the Greek city state reached a 
high level with a modicum of literacy. Until the Middle Ages the sum of human knowledge 
was within the compass of the educated man without his being required to do much reading. 
Even today there are communities which manage very well without the printed word. Indeed, 
Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, in his book, “The bugbear of literacy,” argues a convincing 
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a of culture based on folk-lore, which in turn depends on memory and oral tradition. In this 4 
as country, however, we are not a primitive culture, it is now more than four hundred years 4 
he since the invention of movable type, our complex civilization is based on the printed word | 
of and illiteracy is a grave handicap both to society and to the individual. ’ 
*A paper read to the Bristol Educational Society. | 
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Miss Gertrude Keir writes: “The functions a book serves must to some extent depend 
upon the needs and the purpose of the reader. Reading is one of the basic forms of communica- 
tion and the primary purpose of the printed word is to convey meaning. Reading as a process 
of comprehension must depend on such basic skills as the ability to pronounce certain letters 
and combinations of letters, to synthesize them into words; to associate these words with 
concepts, to link the visual symbols with the spoken sounds and so on, but along with the 
teaching of these must go the teaching of comprehension. The child must be taught not only 
to recognize the essential facts or ideals presented, but also to reflect on their significance, 
evaluate them critically, discover relationships between them and clarify his understanding 
of the ideas presented.” 

I suggest that we must accept that reading is no more than a means to an end (not an end in 
itself) and that its value as a means of communication must be assessed not only absolutely but 
also by comparison with other means of communication, in particular sound radio and 
television. 

I am sure that no one here will dispute the absolute value of an ability to read with critical 
discernment. We need only consider the profound effeét reading has had on our individual 
lives and the difference it would have made to us had we not learned to read. There may, 
however, be some doubt as to the relative value of reading compared with other means of 
communication, and I would like to quote from a paper by Mr. Joseph Trenaman, Assistant 
Further Education Officer, of the B.B.C. He wrote: 

“If we look at what broadcasting actually has to offer it is hard to believe that, except for 
the listener’s time which it occupies, it can compete with all that a book service provides. 
Radio and television are making the surrounding world mote accessible to the ordinary person ; 
they enable him to hear and witness many important events which otherwise he could only 
learn about at second hand ; they can introduce distinguished and knowledgeable people to 
him, but because of the limitations of the medium such people can not do much more than 
sketch out their subject and stimulate the listener to explore it for himself.” 

If we consider the limitations of audio-visual aids in general and of radio and television 
in particular, I suggest that it at once becomes apparent that these can be no substitute for 
reading. 

A child first begins to learn from his parents and this process is carried on by his teachers 
and later by himself. Even in the infancy of the child few parents can hope to provide from 
their own intellectual resources everything needed to develop the growing interests of their 
own child. A youngster suddenly develops an interest in trees or animals. Maybe the father 
has done little but walk the city pavements all his life. How is such a father to deal with the 
problem except by the use of books. It is highly improbable that radio or television will 
produce the requisite programme even once to coincide with the birth of the child’s interest, 
to expect it to do so regularly, and further to produce programmes of growing complexity 
and increasing specialization to match the growth of the child’s individual interest is out of 
the question. We know that by reason of low innate general mental ability some children 
will never be bright, but if one potential interest of a child of normal intelligence is neglected 
his development suffers a check, if many are neglected the child may grow up dull and apathetic. 

If the parent cannot hope to deal adequately, except by the use of books, with the 
developing interests of his own offspring, how can the overworked teacher hope to cater, 
except by the same recourse, with the unrestrained and unpredictable complexities of the 
developing interests of what must at times seem to him to be a horde of enquiring youngsters. 

Once the child passes from the care of the teacher, books acquire an even greater 
importance. Most of us reach the stage at which we are no longer willing to be taught, it is 
to be hoped that we may never reach the stage at which we become unwilling to learn— 
and books are the only means of communication sufficiently flexible, comprehensive and 
continuous to meet the need. In the surveys to which I have previously referred not only 
is there shown to exist a close correlation between level of intelligence and range of interests, 
but a high level in these is often associated with a high level in the use of books. 

This is not to make the stupid suggestion that radio and television and other audio-visual 
aids are worthless. On the contrary they are an invaluable means of developing and maturing 
latent interests, they enrich our lives. 
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Audio-visual aids cannot be considered as harmful influences—unless abused—either in 
education or in life. Reading, too, is subjeét to abuse. Most of us are familiar with the 
occasional child and adult who will bury himself in a book at all times as an escape from mixing 
with his fellows and facing up to the somewhat harsh problems of living. To the child who 
can never become literate audio-visual aids are a possible means of arousing interests, for the 
literate child they stimulate interests which the child can develop from his reading. 

I think it would be true to say of radio and television that to the illiterate adult they are 
a blessing, to the literate adult they tend to become a substitute for marginal or pastime 
reading, but a Stimulus to serious reading. The recent series of television programmes by 
Mervyn Levy on painting caused a vastly increased demand in the Bristol Libraries for books 
on the subject and after some months this demand shows no sign of flagging. It would, 
nevertheless, be a mistake to allow radio and television to become substitutes for reading. 

I have gone to some trouble to argue the case of the prior and fundamental importance of 
reading, but you might well claim that I am forcing a door which is already wide open. 

The Ministry of Education recently issued a Pamphlet (No. 21) in which the Minister 
herself wrote: “It may Still be said of books, even more truly than of films and broadcasts, 
that they are the golden key that opens the enchanted door. Text-books alone, indispensable 
as they are, will not open this door, nor will they prove sufficient guides to those children who 
have passed through it. Boys and girls want books of quality and substance to match the 
growth of their own powers and their own imagination.” 

The Pamphlet continues : 

“Books are not to be mistaken for ‘school books.’ With school books, including text- 
books, primers and manuals, this pamphlet is not concerned. They have their legitimate 
purposes but they are useless for the problem before us. The books we are concerned with 
must in the eyes of the pupils be ‘real’ books ; they must be for individual rather than class 
use ; and they must be part of a collection, however small, formed for the encouragement of 
the pupils as readers. What exactly is the problem? Quite simply it is to make as many 
children as possible keen and proficient readers, so that when their schooldays are over they 
will turn naturally to books for profit and enjoyment. Eighty years of compulsory schooling 
have shown that the desire to read, the ability to discriminate in reading and the habit of 
using books to enrich life are assuredly not effects that can be left to the operation of nature. 

Schools differ widely in respect of the books they possess and the use they make of them. 
The idea of a school library is only now making its way into our system of education at large. 
In order that children may grow up with the companionship of books as far back as they can 
remember, many nursery and infants’ schools display appropriate books on stands or shelves 
in such a way that the charm of the cover and the illustrations can exert their fascination for 
curious eyes. These children will want to read for themselves one day, and meanwhile the 
books are contributing to the delight of their surroundings as they do in any good home. 
In junior and preparatory schools rows of attractive books continue to be a feature of the 
environment. Attention has been drawn to two features that characterize all the schools 
concerned, irrespective of the age or ability of their pupils. The first is the effect that the mere 
presence of books has upon the environment. They suggest the wider world, with all its 
promise of interest, adventure and achievement beyond the school walls. Even a humble 

assortment ‘makes one little room an everywhere,’ and some school libraries manage by the 
art of their arrangement to convey the fascination of a place of thrilling vistas. The second 
feature is the effect that a collection of books or periodicals has on the habits of a school in its 
times of leisure. During intervals, before or at the end of sessions, during periods of waiting 
or of unexpected freedom, there is often quite a throng of readers in the library. 


(To be continued) 
One Way of Dealing With Maps 


By T. M. Rocesrs, A.L.A. 
(Assistant, Reference Library, St. Marylebone Public Libraries) 
STorAGE and indexing are the two main problems facing a library which possesses a colleétion 
of sheet maps. Of these, storage is perhaps the more pressing, but no solution is valid which 
does not also solve the related problem of access, which again can only be solved through 
indexing. Therefore the storage and indexing methods have to be considered together. 
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St. Marylebone has a small collection of sheet maps (about 600, excluding local maps 
and a complete set of Ordnance Survey 1 inch Popular Edition maps of Great Britain), which, 
at the beginning of 1953, were located in three or four different and unrelated sequences, 
making them more or less unusable. Some were catalogued, some were not. The whole 
situation was a librarian’s nightmare. And this, | suspect (I hope wrongly), is roughly the 
situation in many libraries. 

At St. Marylebone it was decided that the time had come for reorganization, so a scheme 
was evolved, approved and subsequently carried out. It is now in daily use and has proved 
well worth the initial labour involved. It provides a quick and easy way of finding (a) whether 
a particular map is available and (4) where it is. In the hope that this experience may be of 
help to others the whole operation is described hereatter. 

STORAGE 

The first and most obvious physical facts about sheet maps are that they are of all sizes 
and shapes and folded in a thousand different ways. For storage purposes, therefore, something 
is required which reduces them all to equality. There is never enough space for keeping 
maps, mounted, flat, as they should be kept. The answer is some form of envelope. We 
decided to use stout manila envelopes, 14 in. by 9 in., costing 5d. each. Relatively few sheet 
maps of the kind likely to be useful in a Public Library are too large to be folded so as to fit 
into such envelopes. At the same time we decided that a vertical file was the best container 
for a sequence of envelopes. A four-drawer metal vertical file was obtained and it was found 
that 200 envelopes will comfortably fit into each drawer. 

ARRANGEMENT 

The next problem was one of arrangement. Classification of maps is apt to be clumsy 
in practice and it was therefore decided to use a number unrelated to the subject of the map, 
that is, a call-number. This number is written on both map and envelope and a register of 
numbers used is maintained separately. 

INDEXING 

Arrangement of the maps out of a logical subje¢t sequence meant that a specific index 
was essential. A set of simple interim rules was compiled which in practice did not require 
much amplification or alteration. These provided for a specific entry under the name of the 
town or locality represented and four kinds of references, and laid down the form of entry. 

Entries are written on 5 in. by 3 in. cards. The appropriate heading is written in capitals 
in the top left-hand corner of the card. After the usual indent follows the title, and then come 
the edition, publisher, date, scale, whether the map is coloured, whether streets are named and 
the number of sheets. After the same indent a line below, the presence of a printed introduc- 
tion is indicated and the name of the series if any. Thereunder, any tables or insets are listed. 
The call-number of the map is written in the top right-hand corner of the card. A completed 
entry therefore looks like this : 


CEYLON 15 | 
Road map. 3rd ed. Stanford, 1950. 


1 in. :2 miles. col. 2 sheets. 


intro. (Stanford’s coloured maps of the 
world). 


Inset : Colombo street plan. 


Table: Distances between main towns. 


(i) for any town or locality, from the parent country, except in the case of U.K. 
(ii) for any inset maps or town plans of importance, from the specific entry back 
to the main entry and also to parent country. 
(iii) for any maps showing special aspects of a locality such as parish boundaries, 
docks, wharves, etc., from the subject to the locality. 


1 
1 
( 
‘ 
Four kinds of reference are made as follows : 
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(iv) for any maps showing two or more places, from the second and successive 
place-names. 
FILING 

Filing of entries was a problem which required several re-arrangements before the most 
satisfactory method was discovered. Under any one heading it is possible to have three 
different types of entry as follows: (i) main entry, (ii) reference entry which consists of 
heading and title, followed by “‘see,” (iii) reference entry consisting of heading only, followed 
by “see.” Under any one heading entries of types (i) and (ii) are filed in alphabetical sequence 
by the first word of the title not an article, followed by type (iii) entries filed alphabetically by 
heading referred to. Place-within-place references, for example, “FRANCE. Paris see,” 
are filed last of all, alphabetically by the subsidiary place-name. 

GENERAL 

In practice, employment of this scheme means that the index mast be used in order to 
obtain the required map. Experience at St. Marylebone has shown that even so map queries 
take much less staff time than formerly, and one is never left with the horrible suspicion that 
somewhere the map required may be lurking undetected. Now, if the map does not appear in 
the index, it means, quite simply, that we haven’t got it. Deficiencies come to light more 
readily, and it is hoped in the not too distant future to check the index and ensure that all major 
Continental and English cities are represented by street plans, and that at least the continent 
of Europe and contiguous areas are covered by larger-scale maps than are available in most 
atlases. Subject maps in books, not available elsewhere, are also to be included in the index 
in the future. 

Compilation of the index was a long and sometimes tedious job, but its use in bringing 
to light map coverage previously unsuspected, as well as serious omissions, has repaid the 
effort. In conjunétion with the system of call-numbers and envelopes it has simplified 
considerably a previously inefficient and cumbersome routine, and anything that does that 
earns its keep. 


“At My Beddes Heed” 


By SuzANNE McLaurin CONNELL 
(Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, Lake City, Florida, U.S.A.) 
**A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 
That un-to logik hadde longe y-go. 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he was nat right fat, I undertake ; 
But loked holwe, and ther-to soberly. 
Ful thredbar was his overest courtepy ; 
For he had geten him yet no benefyce, 
Ne was so worldly for to have offyce. 
For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 
Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrye. 
But al be that he was a philosophre, 
Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre ; 
But al that he mighte of his freendes hente, 
On bokes and on lerninge he it spente, 
And bisily gan for the soules preye 
Of hem that yaf him wher-with to scoleye. 
Of studie took he most cure and most hede. 
Noght o word spak he more than was nede, 
And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 
And short and quik, and ful of hy sentence. 
Souninge in moral vertu was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” 
CxHaucer—The Canterbury Tales. 
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With apologies to Chaucer, I am purloining and paraphrasing his description of the 
Clerk of Oxenford for my present discussion of books and reading. The Clerk has always 
been one of my favourite literary charaéters since I first met him during my high-school days, 
and he appeals to me as an ideal example of the booklover. Though poor, he yet managed to 
possess some cherished books, which he kept in his most intimate place “at his beddes heed”’. 

It is a pleasant pastime—comparable to selecting the books which we’d take with us to 
a desert island !—to consider what books, “‘clad in blak or reed”’, should be on our bedside 
reading shelf. It seems to me that only our special favourites should be here. Among those 
favourites, too, only a few would make good bedside reading, and others should be read 
in an armchair or at a study desk. Bacon’s books “to be tasted” make ideal bedside reading — 
the books which can be skimmed lightly just before we drift off into pleasant sleep. Bedside 
books should be of pleasant subject so that no nightmares would haunt our dreams after we 
have read them. Brevity is a good quality for bedside books to have, too, so short Stories, 
essays, poetry and sketches make excellent candidates. As we would want to see only familiar 
faces by our bedsides, old book friends only should be chosen. 

As I look back over many years of reading pleasure, I can easily think of many books 
which meet my requirements for ““my beddes heed”. My list could be almost limitless, so, like 
the Clerk of Oxentord, I shall hold myself now to “twenty bokes” and reminisce about some 
which I would be sure to choose. My battered old copy of Uncle Remus would inevitably be 
selected for a prominent place in my bedside collection. Also, I can’t quite imagine a such 
collection being complete without Pickwick Papers. Essay F my fi ite literary 
forms—would surely be represented by Essays of Elia, The Fireside Sphinx, Chimmney-Pot 
Papers, Table-Talk, A Fronded Isle and Other Essays, Trivia and Mince-Pie. Pleasant mysteries 
like Busman’s Honeymoon, The Murder of Roger Ackroyd and The Chinese Shaw/] make fine bedside 
reading. I’d certainly want to have some humour on hand, and I believe that Literary Lapses 
and Nothing but Wodehouse would be exactly what I wanted. For poetry, I’d choose an excellent 
anthology or two like Oxford Book of English Verse or Oxford Book of American Verse. Some 
of my favourite short stories would definitely be included in this collection—for example, 
The Best Stories of Sara Orne Jewett and The Garden Party. Vd always feel better with a Jane 
Austen novel close by and I believe ’'d choose Emma for my bedside shelf. I’d want, too, to 
have a Bib/e in my collection and I'd probably select an edition such as The Bible Treasury. 

These are just a few of my favourite books “to be tasted” which made ideal bedside 
companions. As I arbitrarily limited myself to twenty titles, my list, of course, omits many 
other fine books which would be equally good “at my beddes heed”. | like to imagine that I 
could change my collection often and could add many other books “‘to be tasted”’ as I chose. 
Also, I have naturally omitted many favourites of mine which fall into the category of books 
“to be chewed and digested” and so are unsuitable for bedside reading. Yes, like Chaucer’s 
Clerk of Oxenford, I would rather have “twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed” in my bedside 


collection than any other personal property. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


Have you noticed that whenever a vacant 
post for a M.O.H. is advertised at a salary lower 
than that acceptable by the B.M.A., an im- 
mediate and totally effective ban is placed by 
the B.M.A. on any of its members applying 
for such post? And, similarly in the case of 
Town Clerks and their association ? Have you 
noticed, too, that, invariably, the B.M.A. gets 
its own way and the vacant post is not filled 
until the salary and conditions accord with the 
requirements of the B.M.A.? 

More and more cases are occurring in public 
librarianship where inadequate salaries are 


offered for vacant posts and where, despite 
black-listing of such positions by the L.A, 
N.A.L.G.O., and the $.M.C.C.L. members of 
some or all of these bodies, still send in their 
applications. 

And, not only are appointments made from 
and accepted by such applicants, but nothing 
penal is ever effected against them. 

One may well ask why the ediéts of the 
B.M.A. can be all-powerful whilst those of the 
L.A. are seemingly puerile. Quite certainly, 
any member of the B.M.A. even applying for, 
much less accepting a post black-listed by his 
parent body, would experience immediate 
drastic action, no less than that of expulsion 
from his profession whilst the authority 
concerned would receive an ultimatum it 
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FALCON 
PROSE CLASSICS 


Selections from the work of great authors, edited with 
critical appraisements by well-known contemporary writers. 


Volumes still available include: 


HENRY FIELDING by John Hadfield 5s. 0d. 
JONATHAN SWIFT Evelyn Hardy 5s. Od. 
LORD MACAULAY Harold Hobson 5s. Od. 
EDMUND BURKE Sir Philip Magnus 5s. Od. 
DANIEL DEFOE Roger Manvell 7s. 6d. 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT Arthur Calder-Marshall 5s. 0d. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON Julian Symons 5s. Od. 
ROBERT SMITH SURTEES Cyril Ray 5s. Od. 
EDWARD GIBBON Simon Harcourt-Smith 7s. 6d. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT J. C. Trewin 5s. Od. 
R. L. STEVENSON G. B. Stern 5s. Od. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI Eric Forbes-Boyd 5s. Od. 
WILLIAM MORRIS William Gaunt 5s. Od. 
WALTER PATER Derek Patmore 5s. Od. 


THE FALCON PRESS 


6 & 7 Crown Passage, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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could not ignore, namely, “Cancel the appoint- 
ment or have no accredited staff.” 

It has been held that Byelaw A9 of the L.A’s 
Constitution does not meet the case of a 
member who accepts a black-listed post. 
Consequently, presumably such conduct is neither 


unbecoming nor prejudicial to the profession of 


Librarianship\ 

Personally, I think that the sooner the 
Byelaws of the L.A. accord with those of the 
B.M.A., in this respect, the better it will be. 
Sometime is not soon enough and soon 
should be Now. But, 

What do rou think ? 

THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


HOLBORN’S How the Public Library can 
help the businessman. A firSt-rate pamphlet, 
covering purpose, resources and broad detail. 
Well written, designed and printed. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


BETHNAL GREEN’S Handy Reading Lifts. 
No. 2 on Footbal/ and No. 3 on Ballet. The 
Staff artist is to be praised. 

DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, February, 
1954. Besides the usual list, an interesting 
introduction on preparing for old age. 

PADDINGTON’S Book News, February, 
1954. A foldover, noting letters of apprecia- 
tion and the faét that this borough colleéts 
novels in Norwegian. 

ST. PANCRAS’ Journal, February, 1954. 
Includes an informative article on Somerset 
Maugham. 

SHOREDITCH’S Book News, February, 
1954 Recalls that this library service possesses 
one of the finest collections in the world of 
books and periodicals on furniture. 

SHREWSBURY’S Books are good company. 
A newcomer using the printed cover enclosing 
cyclostyled insets, with surprisingly good 
results. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 

BrapFrorp.—Ci/y Librarian, Harold Bilton, 
F.L.A. Population, 292,394. Rate, 8.674d. 
Income from Rate, £74,815. Total Stock, 
366,304. Additions, 48,579. Withdrawals, 
40,458. Total Issues, 2,582,400. Borrowers, 
48,992. Branches, 19. Deposit Libraries, 17. 
\ most gratifying year’s work is reported here. 
Statistics show a continuous over-all increase in the use 
made of all departments and aétivities. When com- 
pared with the year previous, book circulation showed 


an increase of 244,303. Of this huge total 107,690 were 

non-fictional works. Good progress is reported from 

nearly all the branch libraries, and the hours of service 
at some deposit Stations have had to be increased 

Work with the children is being developed in varioys 

ways, and the result is a satisfying increase in issues 

\ central cataloguing service for the supply of catalogue 

cards for the Reference, Lending and Day Branch 
libraries has been eStablished with most satisfaGor 
results. Mr. A. Riley, Deputy City Librarian, retired 
during the year having completed 46 years’ service ip 
the libraries. 

Coutspon and Puriey.—Chief Librarian, 
K. M. Newbury, F.L.A. Population (e&,), 
64,180. Rate, 7.79d. Income from Rate, 
£23,773. Total Stock, 82,665. Additions, 
10,407. Withdrawals, 6,385. ‘Total Issues, 
707,358. Borrowers, 28,128. Libraries, 5, 

Public appreciation of an excellent library service 
is refle&ted in the record number of books issued in the 
year being reviewed. Total circulation is the highet 
yet achieved, and represents an increase of 21,462 over 
the previous year. One of the Libraries reported a 
falling off of borrowing but this was more than com- 
pensated for by the success of the others. The per- 
centage of non-fiction books issued has again risen, 
and is now one-third of the books borrowed by adults, 
the proportion being even higher among the children 
Talks by the Children’s Librarian are a regular feature 
at many of the schools. The Committee have again 
deferred their decision to establish a gramophone 
record library. 

HoLBorn.—Borough Librarian, James Swift, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 23,950. Rate, 
4.29d. Income from Rate, £29,319. Total 
Stock, 107,046. Total Issues, 1,033,879. 
Tickets, 41,393. 1 Branch. 

Another highly successful year was experienced, 
and ended with yet another highest-ever total of book 
circulation. Aggregate issues reached well over the 
million mark and were 10,000 more than a year ago. 
A book repairing department capable of re-casing 
fiction, and numbering and lettering, has been eStab- 
lished in order to keep more books in circulation. In 
the eight months this department has been in existence 
it has dealt with nearly 6,000 volumes. Steps are to be 
taken to relieve the overcrowding of the Reference 
Library, where on many occasions readers could not 
find seating accommodation. The fourth annual 
exhibition of works by local artists was held at the 
Central Library and attra¢ted almost 3,000 visitors. 
MANSFIELD.—Chief Librarian and Curator, 

D. Shapland, A.L.A. Population, 51,110. 
Rate, 7.94d. Income from Rate, £10,574. 
Total Stock, 65,359. Additions, 11,759. 
Withdrawals, 11,363. Total Issues, 676,169. 
Borrowers, 21,984. Delivery Stations, 3. 

Steady progress has been maintained throughout 
the year under review, with one major event in the 
scheme of extension work. Book circulation figures 
in the Central Lending Library were higher than in the 
year before, but there was a drop in the issues in the 
Junior Library. There was a large increase in the us 
made of the School libraries. Total circulation showed 
an increase of 10,161 compared with the previous 
year, Satisfaction is expressed at the continued increas¢ 
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in consultations in the Reference Library. The new 
venture of the year was the eStablishment of a gramo- 
phone record library, which has proved immensely 
popular. Six children’s film shows were given in the 
Museum Leéture Hall. 
RiCHMOND (SURREY). 
Gilbert Turner, F.L.A. 


Borough Librarian, 
Population (est.), 


42,130. Rate, 4Zd. Income from Rate, 
£12,176. Total Stock, 88,374. Additions, 
4,623. Withdrawals, 2,640. Total Issues, 
371,954. Borrowers, 13,126. 1 Branch. 


The most notable, and pleasing, event of the year 
here reviewed, was the opening of the long-awaited 
branch library at Ham, in September, 1952. The new 
library is a permanent building designed by the Borough 
Engineer, and carried an initial stock of 7,000 volumes. 
Over 46,000 issues were recorded there in the period 
covered by this report. Total home-reading issues 
amounted to 43,110 more than in the year previous. 
All three tickets issued to readers are now available for 
any type of work. The practice of counting the books 
consulted in the Reference Library has been dis- 
continued. At busy periods the Reference Library was 
lamentably overcrowded, and, unfortunately, little can 
be done to remedy this State of affairs in the present 
building. 


Memorabilia 

There is a growing belief, even among 
public librarians, that some charge should be 
made to the borrowers of light fiction. This 
is contrary to law, and to the policy in regard 
to public libraries expressed by the Library 
Association. It is argued, however, that the 
social conditions in which public libraries were 
founded as free libraries in connexion with all 
their services have entirely changed. Only a 
tithe of the public, or less, used libraries, and 
only some of these read fiction which was 
published in much smaller quantity than now. 
The primitive view that the reading of novels, 
of the Peter Cheyney type for example, excellent 
in that type indeed, led to the reading of 
higher types, has been proved in most cases to 
be completely illusory. We are now faced with 
the increasing cost of novels; novels that 
could be obtained for three or four shillings at 
the beginning of the century now cost from 
ten to fifteen. Also there is the expanding 
burden of local rates. These are the main 
arguments, none of which is new. Few 
librarians, however, would object to a scrutiny 
of the facts. It would not be below the dignity 
of the L.A. to undertake it, nor would any 
results of it affect the status of public librarian- 
ship. If only a penny per issue were charged 
the income from it would be about £3,350 in 
Luton, £8,300 in Bristol, £13,950 in Liver- 
pool and £12,800 in Sheffield, if all who now 
borrowed fiction continued to do so. It 


seems simple, but it is far more complex than 
that. Fiction is a portmanteau term and covers 
much that it would pay the community to 
circulate free. But the matter could well be 
ventilated with all its advantages and dis. 


advantages. 
* * 


We have no cause for jubilation in the 
salaries offered in February advertisements for 
librarians, public or other; they show that 
the “‘others” are even more undervalued than 
the public library ones; in fact, demonstrate 
that the genera] estimate in cash of a librarian’s 
services remains low. We selec a few: 

Durham County—Senior Branch Assistant 

for Durham City: A.P.T. I. 


Wolverhampton — Branch Librarian: 
AP.T. 

Dorsetshire—Assistant County Librarian; 
A.P.T. IV-V. 


Wiltshire — Chartered Librarian, Wilton 
Region Mobile Library: A.P.T. I. 

University of Southampton — Assistant, 
Library of Dept. of Economics. Range 
from £260 by £20 to £360. 

These are not the salaries of professional 


people. 
* * * 

Local authorities have a way of excusing 
their desire for “economy” at the expense of 
Local Government officers on the contention 
that the posts are safe, sheltered and super- 
annuated. They are not safe. Any antic of 
the central Government, such as that pro- 
pounded for Coventry in the first form in which 
we received it may involve, as there, the 
redundancy of 120 employees. As _ for 
sheltered, the L.G. worker is the target of 
every citizen and lives as private a life as a 
goldfish in a glass bowl, and six per cent of 
his salary every one now pays for forty years 
for the admitted advantage of superannuation. 
What other concerns make /hat demand? 
What others offer in comparison is shown by 
advertisements in a London evening paper 
during February by insurance offices: “Lady 
clerks” are required, “Earnings at the age of 16 
£200 p.a. rising to £385 at 26, with further 
annual increases according to ability. Allter- 
mate Saturdays, Staff Restaurant;” and 
another: “Lady clerks, aged 16 to 22, to b 
trained in office duties, including ledger 
posting by machine. Present minimum it 
Central London £235 at the age of 16 rising to 
£490 minimum at the age of 30.” It is also 
contended that our Charter scales are not 
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the world. 


SPECI MEN ccurrent 
numbers will be sent free 


to Librarians on applica- 
tion to the publishers. 


THESE three monthly 
magazines are devoted 
exclusively to the theatre, 
ballet, opera and serious 
music. Reports from 
correspondents all over 


72, Published by 
HANSOM BOOKS 
Ltd., 21 Lower 
Belgrave St., London, s.w.: 


National Library of Scotland 
Mills Memorial Library 

Victoria Public Library 
University College 

University of Orange Free State 
University of Natal 

University of Ibadan 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


* Edinburgh 

* Ontario 

* British Columbia 

* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
* Johannesburg 

* Natal 


Nigeria 


Telephone : ELGar 7292 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 


Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telegrams : Luxfer Harles London 
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ungenerous. By standards of twenty years ago 
they are not, but how do they compare with 
those for uncertificated bank clerks? The 
interpretation of the scales is left to the local 
authority and in too many places is so meanly 
done that hundreds of municipal employees are 
cheated of the benefits the framers of the 
Charter believed they were providing for 
them, because they are placed in lower grades 
than their work warrants. The cases we have 
quoted are all examples of inadequate grading. 
Some councils, not unnaturally, are having 
difficulty in recruiting juniors. The remedy 
is obvious. If not taken a decline in the 
Standard of public service, in all local depart- 
ments, is inevitable. 
. * * 


Librarians have so many meetings, con- 
ferences, week-end schools and other assem- 
blies of their own that few have time for 
anything extra. Otherwise possibly more 
librarians, who include many actual or aspiring 
authors, would attend the Annual Writers’ 
Summer School, which will be held this year 
at that useful rendezvous, The Hayes, Swan- 
wick, Derbyshire, August 14th-20th. Many 
famous authors address the School on their 
craft; discussions, groups for exchange of 
ideas, meetings at tea table or at other meals, 
and every possible means of sharing literary 
tastes and activities with people of like mind, 
make this one of the best things a “writing” 
librarian could attend. The expense is {7 for 
the whole week’s programme, meals, accom- 
modation and lectures. Several librarians 
have addressed the School, the last being 
Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings of Leeds. 


Round the Library World 
Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 

Liverpool University Library has received 
by bequest of the late Aleyn Lyell Reade the 
whole of the transcripts, correspondence and 
miscellaneous papers relating to his researches 
on the life of Dr. Johnson and on other literary 
and genealogical subjects, together with some 
autobiographical writings, over 200 printed 
books and eight boxes of pamphlets. The 
books greatly enlarged the library’s resources 
in English 18th century biography and local 
and family history, and the manuscript material 
illustrates and supplements Aleyn Lyell Reade’s 
published works. This outstanding gift will 
provide a fruitful field of research and 


Liverpool is to be congratulated upon its 
acquisition. 


The office of the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth maintains a smal] 
reference library which contains the current 
official publications of most of the Universities 
in the Commonwealth—Calendars, Faculty 
Handbooks, Reports, Gazettes, etc., together 
with a number of other books on general 
university topics. This library is in consider. 
able use, especially by visitors from overseas, 
and is becoming widely recognized as a central 
point in London at which such publications 
may be studied. 


The extension library of the University of 
Alberta now contains some 35,000 volumes 
which are reserved exclusively for people in the 
outlying areas. Any person in Alberta can get 
the very latest books in the field of his choice 
through the Open Shelf section of the Exten- 
sion Library and any group of three responsible 
citizens may arrange to get a box of 35 to 40 
books known as a Travelling Library on 
condition that they will be responsible for 
seeing that the books are circulated in their 
community. At the end of three months this 
box can be exchanged for another, thus making 
possible a minimum library service available, 
at the cost of carriage, to even the most remote 
community. It is believed that no university 
library in the United Kingdom operates a 
scheme of this kind. 


The Library of Harvard University has 
again set aside a sum cf $1,000 to participate 
in the microfilming programme of the National 
Library of Ireland, and for the third year the 
members of the Eire Society of Boston have 
contributed a similar sum. The microfilming 
of documents relating to Ireland in foreign 
libraries and archives is making very good 
progress but much remains to be done. 


Indiana University includes in its many fine 
buildings a very remarkable University Book- 
store in which unusual architecture—a kind of 
Gothic Cathedral cum Elizabethan Manor 
house style—comfort, and many fine gift 
selections combine to provide a place in which 
the fortunate students of that University can 
spend many interesting and pleasant hours. 


In 1942 the publishing house of William 
Blackwood & Sons presented to the National 
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THE HOLT.JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 13 Brirron SrReet, 
CLERKENWELL Roan, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


the SCIENCE READER’S 
COMPANION 


WRITE TO 


The constant and ever increasing use of 
scientific words and terms is daily becoming | WARD LOCK 
more evident, and the average person to-day 
is not indifferent to the role science is | DEPT. (LW) 
playing in his life. He is displaying a lively 
and deeply concerned interest and is keen PRETORIA RD. 
to understand the far-reaching changes 
which the advances of science are producing. LONDON N.!8 
A measure of this is the flood of “ popular 
science’ books and the rise of “ science FOR 
fiction.”” It is the purpose of this companion 
to aid the reader of these books by giving DESCRIPTIVE 
clear and explicit descriptions of words 


likely to be encountered. LEAFLET 
FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, '[5/- GIVING 
FURTHER 

‘ 
WARD LOCK 


WARD LOCK & CO. LIMITED (Dept. LW) 
PRETORIA ROAD :: LONDON, N.I8 


A true picture of France is presented to you 
every month in 


La CLASSE 
DE FRANCAIS 


a magazine published for teachers of French 


Each (illustrated) issue contains a selection of 
excerpts from contemporary French authors 
dealing with some aspect of France today— 
a French province—France overseas—industry 
and everyday life—mountaineering and life at 
sea—or the evocation of a period of history. 


The evolution of the language is discussed 
in articles written by language experts and in 
letters from teachers which appear in the 
correspondence columns. 


Annual subscription rate (8 issues) 
18s. Od. 875 Fr. $2.50 


A new quarterly publication (English text) 


RECENT 
FRENCH Books 


Containing an analysis of the best French 
books for the information of librarians in 
English-speaking countries. About 1,200 books 
are discussed each year and in addition to 
literature the following subjects are dealt with : 


Pure and applied sciences (Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Engineering Sciences, etc.). 


Social Sciences (Philosophy, Sociology, Law 
Linguistics, etc.). 


Religion, History, Fine Arts, Archaeology. 


Annual subscription rate (4 issues) 
£1 Os. Od. $3 


Both periodicals are obtainable from any 
Bookseller or 
LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE HACHETTE 
127, REGENT STREET : LONDON, W.1 
or from the publishers : 

LIBRAIRIE DES MERIDIENS 


119, BOULEVARD SAINT-GERMAIN, 
PARIS 6e 2% FRANCE 
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THE TRUE 


_CHRISTIAN RELIGION 

by 

| Emanuel Swedenborg 
A clear and logical exposition of 
the doctrines of the New Church, 
universal in its appeal to those who 
seek a true faith and a practical 

religion of life. 


Standard Edition (postage 1/-) 


Paper-covered Pocket Edition 2/- 
(postage 3d.) 


THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY Inc. 


(DEPT. F.) 
20/21 BLOOMSBURY WAY, ! 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Library of Scotland all the letters that had been 
addressed to the firm from its foundation in 
1804 to the end of 1900. War prevented 
work upon the 80,000 or so letters for a good 
many years but by the end of 1952 the task of 
arrangement, identification and indexing was 
virtually complete. In the Spring of 1953 a 
small select exhibition was held, a typewritten 
catalogue of which has now been issued. The 
69 items listed, with annotations, gives some 
idea of the richness of this collection for the 
literary historian. Progress on the building of 
the new National Library is considerable. 


A “Farmington Plan Handbook,” by Edwin 
E. Williams, Chief of the Acquisition Depart- 
ment of Harvard College Library, was pub- 
lished recently by the Association of Research 
Libraries. The “Handbook” gives the history 
of the plan, explains its operations, and sets 
out in detail the allocation of subjeéts among 
the participating libraries. 


The United States Information Service has 
issued a catalogue of books available for loan 
from the American Library, 41 Grosvenor 
Square, London, W.1. The catalogue bears 
the title, Local Government in the United States, 


and is in the form of a 16-page leaflet. Ajj 
services at the American Library are free of 
charge to any resident of Great Britain who 
applies in person, by post, or by telephone. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 
Book Prices Currenr. <A Record of the 
Prices at which Books have been sold at 
Auction from Oétober, 1948, to August, 
1952. Arranged in one Alphabet. Edited by 
R. Horrox. Vol. LXIII. Witherby, 
£8 Os. Od. net. 


Mr. Horrox Starts out with a practical description 
of how to use the work which is known to mog 
Students of the value of books ; it is therefore unnecessary 
to describe his methods in this place, though they should 
be most carefully Studied by all who are fortunate 
enough to possess a copy. High praise is due to the 
publishers for producing the work as promptly as 
possible in these days when printing and binding costs 
are exceedingly high. 

KeesinG (F. M.) Culture Change. An 
Analysis and Bibliography of Anthropo- 
logical Sources to 1952. California, Stanford 
University Press. London, Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. £1 8s. Od. net. 

Essentially a working tool, which presents in 
chronological order the significant works written in 
various cultural fields such as dynamics, development 
of mankind and applied anthropology. The biblio- 
graphy covers the years 1864 to 1952. Definitely a work 
intended for students of what may be termed “‘culture 
change.” The book has been sponsored by the 
Committee for Anthropological Research at Stanford 
University, California. 

GENERAL 

Bouquet (A. C.) Sacred books of the world. 
A Companion Source-Book to Comparative 
Religion. Penguin. 3s. 6d. net. 

A new Pelican publication which introduces the 
reader to many of the world’s great religious works, 
from the sacred books of the early peoples to the hymns 
of the present day. The author intends the book to 
act as a companion volume to his earlier work, Com- 
parative Religion, illustrating the chapters with quotations 
from the original sources, and providing valuable 
comments and notes. 


BucKLAND-WriGur (J.) Etching and En- 
graving. Techniques and the Modern 
Trend. Illus. The Studio. £1 10s. Os. net. 

Mr. Buckland-Wright is a very distinguished 
illustrator, with a great knowledge of the many various 
forms of engraving and etching. He is at present 

Instruétor of Engraving at the Slade School of Art. 

This work will have a definite appeal to all artists and 

Students as well as to the general reader with an interest 
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in the subjeét. There are over two hundred and thirty 
illustrations which add greatly to the value of the wor 
as a textbook. Each form of technique is carefully 
detailed with a view to encouraging Students and 
amateurs, Offering inSstruétion and guidance to all 
concerned in the praétice and appreciation of this 
specialized form of art. 


CatpER (R.) Men against the Jungle. Illus. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. Od. net. 


Mr. Calder writes on the many important problems 
of South East Asia. At the request of the United 
Nations, he led a mission from the jungles of Borneo 
through seven countries to Afghanistan. His ex- 
periences have been broadcast as feature programmes in 
home and overseas programmes, and in this work he 
gives a complete record of the work of the mission. 
\ valuable book, showing many aspects of the work of 
the United Nations through international co-operation. 


HeppENSTALL (R.) Leon Bloy. Srarkte (E.) 
Andre Gide. Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought. Bowes & Bowes. 
6s. Od. net each. 

Mr. Heppenstall, the well-known poct and critic, 
has endeavoured to produce a physical study of his 
subje&t and has succeeded well in this difficult task. 
He deals with the Catholic aspeét of Bloy’s mind fully, 
and dips widely into his special aspeét of thought. 
The other volume in this attraétive and useful series is 
Mrs. Starkic’s Andre Gide, a more praétical biography, 
showing the problems which the author endeavoured 
to overcome, clearly from the personal point of view. 
Both volumes are equal in merit to their predecessors 
in the same series. 

Hiuier (J.) Japanese Masters of the Colour 
Print. A Great Heritage of Oriental Art. 
Col. plates. Illus. Phaidon. {1 17s. 6d. 
net. 

This well-produced volume covers the art of the 
colour print in Japan during the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and is intended for the general 
art-lover as well as the specialist. It gives the reader 
a general survey of this aspe&t of Japanese art. The 
author deals with the origin and technique of the 
colour-print, and sketches the general character of the 
public for whom the prints were produced. An 
appendix provides short biographies of the major 
artists concerned. There are over cighty full-page 
reproductions, some in colour, and many illustrations 
in the text. 

Hut-Lan-K1. The Story of the Circle of Chalk. 
A Drama from the Old Chinese. Translated 
by Frances Hume, with Illustrations by John 
Buckland-Wright. Somecol. Rodale Press. 
£1 1s. Od. net. 

__ The period dealt with in this play is Mediaeval 

China, from the Yuan or Mongol dynasty which was 

e&tablished by Kublai Khan an empire of vast importance 

from 1279 to 1368. Kublai Khan did a great deal to 
improve the culture and the literature of the times and 
he founded the Imperial Academy—indeed the arts 
flourished enormously under the Mongol rule. Stanislas 

Julun was the scholar who was responsible for bringing 

the notice of Europeans to the play which was trans- 

lated into French in 1832 and now appears in the English 


The Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment, Aldermaston, Berks. 


invites applications for the posts of (I) 
Librarian and (2) Assistant Librarian in the 
Technical Library. 


Candidates for Librarian should have a pass 
degree in science subjects or a library qualifi- 
cation, coupled with experience in a technical 
library. Candidates for Assistant Librarian 
should have Higher School Certificate or equiva- 
lent in science subjects and some technical 
library experience. The salary ranges are : £928 
rising to £1,091 for Librarian and £650 rising to 
£800 for Assistant Librarian. Housing accom- 
modation will be available within a reasonable 
period for the successful applicant, if married. 


Application to the Administrative Officer 
(Recruitment), Department of Atomic Energy, 
A.W.R.E., Aldermaston, Berkshire, quoting 
Ref. 17/WGE. 


version and gives the story of Hai-Tang who lived in the 
primitive China which was visited by Marco Polo. 
The play should be studied by all interested in Oriental 
history. 


Maritain (J.) Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry. The A. W. Mellon Leétures in the 
Fine Arts, National Gallery of Arts, Wash- 
ington. Col. frontis. Illus. Harvill Press. 
£2 2s. Od. net. 

The author has cryStallised his ideas on the 
relationship between art and poetry, which, it may be 
said, is no easy task. His first chapter deals with 
Poetry, Man and Things ; other seétions describe Art 
as a Virtue of the Praétical Intelle&t, Preconscious Life 
of the Intelleé& ; Poetry and Beauty, and the Internation- 
alization of Music. He shows a deep insight into the 
psychological side of the subje& and to those who can 
follow his meaning the work will prove of great value 
and interest. A full index is indispensable, and occupies 
pages 409 to 423. The whole volume is based on a 
series of le€tures given in Washington, in the spring of 
1952. The text is accompanied by piétorial and literary 
illustrations. 


RicuHmMonp (W. K.) The Rural School, Its 
Problems and Prospeéts. Redman. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

The author, a leéturer in education at Glasgow 
University, deals at length, in this small but important 
work, with all aspeéts of Rural Schools, and the many 
problems of education in country distri€éts. The decline 
of the rural crafts, the changing position of agricultural 
workers in society and the differences between educa- 
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tional ideas in town and country provide some of the 

issues discussed in this book. 

Scroccie (W. Graham) The Unfolding 
Drama of Redemption. The Bible as a 
Whole. Volume 1: The Prologue and 
Act I of the Drama embracing the Old 
Testament. Pickering & Inglis. {1 10s. net. 

\ new and original treatment of the Scriptures, 
tracing the progress of the purpose of Redemption 
from the Creation to the end of the Old Testament. 
his synthetical method of Bible Study, the result of 
many years of teaching and study, gives the reader a 
grasp of the Bible as a whole, without any artificial 
divisions and arrangements. The work contains one 
hundred and twelve charts summarizing the text, and 
ten useful maps. A second volume, to be published 
at a later datc, will deal, in the same manner, with the 
New Testament. 

SpearGur (R.) George Eliot. 
net. 

\ handy book in the English Novelists Series 
from which to learn the life of George Eliot in concise 
form. Much has been written about her life and her 
works, but here readers will find a crtiical appreciation 
of an interesting and famous personality. 

WHEELER (Sir M.) The Cambridge History of 
India. Supplementary Volume. The Indus 


Barker. 7s. 6d. 


Civilization. Illus. Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. Od. net. 
This supplementary volume to the valuable 


“Cambridge History of India” surveys the civilization 
that existed in India from about 2500-1500 s.c. The 
work deals largely with the excavations at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro, and the author considers the many 
aspects of life, commerce, arts, burial and military 
customs, etc., that have been discovered on these and 

many other sites in the area. In conclusion, there is a 

general summary of available knowledge regarding 

these early times. 

WILDHAGEN (Dr. K.) and Heraucourr (Dr. 
W.) English-German German-English Dic- 
tionary. Volume II. German-English. 
Wiesbaden, Brandstetter-Verlag. London, 
Allen & Unwin. £2 8s. Od. net. 

This is one part only of a valuable German- 
English diétionary, which forms a comprehensive and 
scientific representation of both of the present-day 
languages. The volume in question runs from A-K ; 
the remainder of the alphabet is to appear later. The 
prefaces are in both German and English. It is highly 
important that the complete work should be accessible 
to all students. 

Wiuurams (T. G.) Ed. The Modern Self- 
Educator. A Study Course for the Modern 
Citizen in the Essential Subjeéts of Back- 
ground Knowledge. Illus. Odhams. 
£1 5s. Od. net. 

Short seétions on almost every possible form of 
knowledge with which the well-educated reader should 
be acquainted are included in this monumental work. 
From the dawn of history, it deals with the subjeéts of 
economics, geography, biology, chemistry, psychology 


WORLD 


and philosophy amongst others. Every chapter js 
contributed by an expert, and the plates cover such 
wide and variable matters as “Building the Pyramids” 
and “The Albino Monkey.” In short, the Editor has 
gathered a compendium of faéts which cannot fail to 
serve their purpose. The volume runs to 768 pages: 
and an index, had it been supplied, would have 
occasioned a considerable addition to that number. 


THe YeAR’s Work IN MODERN LANGUAGE 
Srupies. By a Number of Scholars. Edited 
for The Modern Humanities Research 
Association by S. C. Aston. Vol. XIV. 1952, 
Cambridge University Press. £2 10s. Od. net. 

\n annual volume, surveying the work done in the 
tield of modern language Studies during the year 1952, 
up till the time of going to press. Also included are 
some items that were omitted in the previous volumes, 

\ new seétion, dealing with Serbo-Croat Studies, has 

been introduced, and two other seétions have been held 

over until next year. A work of great scholarship, 
invaluable to all interested in the Study of modern and 
mediaeval language and literature. 

FICTION 

FEUCHTWANGER (L.) ’Tis Folly to be Wise, or 
Death and Transfiguration of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. Hutchinson. 15s. Od. net. 

This well-known author has achieved an historical 
novel of Rousseau in his later years. Much has been 
made of his private life, his influence at the time of the 
French Revolution, and the more intimate details of 
his wife’s conduét. Part II deals with his death, his 
heirs and his influence on the French people. 
Go.pINnG (L.) To the Quayside. Hutchinson. 

12s. 6d. net. 

This is the fifth and final volume of Mr. Golding’s 
great saga of Elsie Silver, Stories full of adventure in 
which only her strength and vitality enabled her to 
survive. In this concluding work, Elsie sets forth ona 
journey to South America, to start a new life, but Fate 
leads her inevitably back to the Old World, and the 
destiny she cannot avoid. 


NicHots (B.) No Man’s Street. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Nichols, a distinguished writer in other spheres, 
has turned his talents to the deteétive Story, and has 
produced an ingenious and brilliant tale, beginning with 
the discovery of the body of a murdered baronet on 
New Year’s Eve. Readers of deteétive fi€tion will 
welcome the advent of a new amateur deteétive, Mr. 
Horatio Green, now retired, who leaves his Surrey 
garden to aid Superintendent Waller in the solving of 
the problem. 


Hutchinson. 


JUNIOR 


Casu (J. Allen) Boys Book of Photography. 
The Picture Guide to Good Photography. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

The work provides a useful guide for all boys who 
have an interest in photography. The author shows 
how to use the camera, how to take good photographs, 
and how to make prints and enlargements. It is written 
in a clear concise style, with many helpful illustrations, 
taken from aétual photographs. 
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Crisp (F.) The Weird Archer. The Bodley 
Head. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ tale of the wild and desperate life of the Cheviot 
Border country in the early sixteenth century. Tom 
\lwyn returns to his home to find his family scattered, 
his father and uncles murdered, and realizes that he 
himself is in great danger. The author knows the 
locality well, and provides a realistic background for a 
vivid adventure Story of a past age. 

Date (N.) The Valley of the Snake. Bodley 
Head. 8s. 6d. net. 

\n adventurous Story of a primitive valley in 
Mexico, where Alan and Simon Haley go to stay with 
frends. Troubles Start at the rumour of a buried 
treasure beneath the ruins of an Aztec temple, and there 
are many lively and dramatic episodes before the 
situation, with the help of the children, is finally brought 
under control. The author has given his tale an 
unconventional setting, making a readable story for 
older boys. 

Leste (G. H.) Compiler. Animals of the 
British Isles. Illus., some in colour. Cassell. 


10s. Od. net. 

Mr. Leslie has provided a picture diétionary of 
more than two hundred and fifty examples of the wild 
life of the British Isles. The illuStrations and text 
provide much useful information, making an attractive 
reference book for children of all ages interested in 
animal life. 

RosinsoN (M.) Matty in Films. 
Evans. 9s. 6d. net. 

The author has worked herself in the film Studios, 
and gives an authentic background to her story of 
Matty Green, a girl who wanted to become a film Star. 
Matty takes a job in the wardrobe at Ealing Studios, 
and finds that it is not easy to become a Star. She learns 
much about the film industry, and eventually gains a 
small part in a film. 

Wurre (E.) The Russell Literary Readers. 
Books 1, 2 and 3. Cassell. Each 5s. Od. net. 

Three valuable books, consisting of extraéts from 
works of merit in classical and modern literature, 
together with exercises based on the readings, and 
additional exercises, to be answered orally, designed to 
aid the child to express himself clearly in both the 
spoken and written word. Much of the material is 
meant to be read aloud, providing essential praétice 
for confident speaking. Teachers and parents will find 
these Readers an immense help in encouraging children 
to speak freely and intelligently. 

NEW EDITIONS 

BarrieLp (O.) History in English Words. 
Faber. 18s. Od. net. 

The author has divided his work into two main 
parts, “The English Nation,” which deals with Philology 
and the Aryans, and what happened before the Reform- 
ation and in modern times; and secondly, with the 
Western Outlook, treating of myth, philosophy and 
religion. Changes of the meaning of words from earlier 
dates are fully emphasized. 

(Rev. C.) Heraldry. Revised by 
C. W. Scott-Giles. Col. plates. Illus. 
Warne. 2 5s. Od. net. 

The Reverend Charles Boutell first published his 
“Manual of Heraldry” in 1863, since when many 


Frontis. 


new editions and revisions have appeared. The work 
is an acknowledged textbook to the heraldry of all 
periods, and this new edition, revised and enlarged by 
Mr. C. W. Scott-Giles, brings the book up-to-date. 
Many amendments have been made, notably the chapter 
on Dominion and Foreign Heraldry. Included also 
are the arms of H.R.H. Prince Charles and the new 
Badge of Wales. There are twenty-cight plates in full 
colour, and over four hundred illustrations in the text, 
and a valuable Glossary and Index to heraldic 
terminology. 

Rapcuirre (Sir C.) Middlesex. Illus. Col. 

frontis. Evans. 10s. Od. net. 

This new edition of the Story of Middlesex has 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date since 
1939. Since then there have been far-reaching changes 
in the power and duties of County Councils. Some 200 
illustrations have been added since the first edition 


appeared. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

Brack (L. S.) In the Wake of a Stranger. Dakers.- 
9s. 6d. net.—Day (F. T.) Passe-partout for School and 
Home. Illus. Newnes. 8s. 6d. net.—Exuiorr (E.) 
Gordons at Gullcliff. Pickering & Inglis. 4s. Od. 
net.—Gore. (Lord) Murder at Manor House. Ward, 
Lock. 9s. 6d. net.—Groom (O. L.) The Kentons of 
Croft House. Pickering & Inglis. 4s. Od. net.— 
Gutxinpo (E. A.) Community and Environment. 
Watts. 12s. 6d. net.—Jowerr (J.) The Prince of 
Suavia. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. net.—Knicurt (K. M.) The 
Silent Partner. Hammond. 8s. 6d. net.—A SEcoND 
Book oF Furniture DesiGns. Illus. Evans. 10s. 6d. 
net.—Sruart (L.) Justice in the Saddle. Rich & 
Cowan. 7s. 6d. net. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, February, 1954. 
—THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, February, 1954.— 
A.L.A. BULLETIN, January, 1954.—THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, 
February, 1954.—-KENT NEWS LETTER, January, 
1954. — LIBRARIAN, December, 1953 ; THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, January and 
February, 1954. — LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, Index to Vol. 55, 1953.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, November, 1953.—WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, January, 1954. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eptror, 
“THe Liprary 

24th February, 1954. 
Sir, 

What a pleasure to read Mr. Bateman’s 
letter of stri€ture on the “Honourable mention” 
part of my “Topicalities.” Whilst I regret 
that his blood pressure should have been 
endangered by my lack of describing the 
contents of the Leeds booklet, on the Bible 
exhibition recently held there, may I point out 
to Mr. Bateman the following ? 

Firstly, the booklet was published under the 
auspices of the Leeds Council of Churches and 
was not solely a public library publication. 
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Secondly, however good the contents may be, 
presentation thereof is vitally important. 
Thirdly, even a mention in “Topicalities” is 
eagerly sought and appreciated as witness the 
many letters | receive from Chief Librarians, 
including Leeds! Finally, space in the pro- 
fessional journals is not inexhaustible and 
there are many laudable publications solely 
by public libraries to which no reference can 
be made. 

Methinks the Yorkshire textile merchants 
are a little more concerned with ingenious 
colour schemes than Mr. Bateman would be, 
but then they know from pra¢tical experience 
that however worthy their materials, the appeal 
to the eye is more than a little important. 

Yours, etc., 
A. G. S. ENsER 
Deputy Director of Libraries and Museum, 
Central Library, Tottenham. 


Tue Eptror, 
“Tre Lrprary Worip” 

18¢h February, 1954. 
Sir, 

I was very interested to read Mr. Haugh’s 
paper on “Best Sellers and the Public Library.” 
A year ago (L.A.R., Dec., 1952) there was 
another article attacking the book reservation 
service as we are familiar with it, and I am 
therefore prompted to give publicity to a 
contrary experience in a small library system 
(population 46,000). 

In a town where there are no large book- 
shops, it is an important function of a public 
library to aé as the shop window for the 
publishing world. There are, I suppose, three 
ways of doing this—publishers or the National 
Book League could be invited to exhibit in 
accommodation set aside for that purpose ; 
the library could buy such quantities of 
duplicates that all worthwhile titles were 
always available on demand; or the library 
could exhibit all new books as they are added 
to stock. Although the second method would 
be the best, if practicable, it is the third method 
that I wish to commend for further use. 
It has been operated at Erith for a number of 
years with considerable success. 

Every two months or less, we are able to 
exhibit three or four hundred new additions 
to the adult library in such a way that they 
are grouped by subject and are available for 
handling by readers before being generally 
circulated. At the exhibition, those who are 
interested can prepare their own booklists, 
mark their copy of the list we produce, or 


reserve the titles of their choice at 3d. a time, 
Some 150 reservations usually result and we 
are always impressed by the wide range of 
titles reserved. Frequently 40-50 titles hayg 
only one reservation and it is rare for any 
one title to amass more than 5 or 6 reserva! 
tions, even though science, fiction and bookg 
of the month are all displayed. 

If there were no exhibition these bookg 
would never be seen together except by the 
Staff and the Book-selection Sub-committee; 
also we never hear anyone say “Don’t you eveg 
have any new books?” The connection 
between this and the reserving of new books is, 
of course, obvious. By exhibiting a wide 
range of titles we disperse the demand for the 
best-seller ; and the person who can only visit 
the library occasionally sees as good a selection 
of new books as the lady across the road who 
visits us three or four times a day. Lastly, 
in a town having small branch libraries, itdg 
essential to keep the stock on the move, and 
only by a reservation service can each readet 
have access to the whole stock. 

I have every sympathy with the large 
system where the best-seller has defeated the 
reservation service, but I hope that the smallet 
systems will not panic. 

Yours, etc., 
Central Library, F. J. MESSAGE, 

Erith. Chief Assiftant, 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorLbD” 


February, 1954, 


Dear Sir, 

Without expressing any opinion on thé 
rights or wrongs of the argument betweeg 
yourselves and J.C.H. on the influence of 
Brown as perpetuated by his Editors, may} 
register a Strong protest against the archnes§ 
of the editorial comment in the February issue 

The writer of the editorial knows, of coursg 
who J.C.H. is very well; deliberately @ 
assume ignorance for the purpose of slyly 
denigrating the standing of J.C.H. is a Strategy 
not normally adopted by a periodical of repute 

The whole of the first part of the third 
paragraph of your editorial is in the line of thé 
“smear” technique. Can we not have @ 
Straightforward discussion of this subje@ 
with the cards on the table and the protagonist 
named, instead of this cheap shadow boxing 
which is doing neither your paper nor thé 
profession any good. 
Central Library, 

Wallasey. 


L. Wuire. 
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